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Another bee-paper is to be started in 
Canada to be called “The Canadian Bee- 
Keeper,” to be published monthly at Brant- 
ford, Ont. 





An English Horticulturist, whois a 
careful observer of insect life, has noticed 
that honey-bees rarely go near those flowers 
which bumble-bees seem to like best. 





-———_ 





The Bee-Keepers’ Advance is the 
name of anew bee-paper published by James 
B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic's Falls, Maine. 
It contains 16 pages, and is published 
monthly at 25 cents per year. 
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Died.—Mrs. J. T. Wilson, of Nicholasville, 
Ky., died of pneumonia on Jan. 20, 1887, at 
lam. This we learn from the afflicted hus- 
band, who is known to our readers as an 
apiarist, who adds: “She was a faithful 
Christian, a loving wife, and a devoted 
mother.” Wecondole with Mr. Wilson in 
bis bereavement. 





Three Colonies of bees were found, 
about the middle of January, occupying 
comfortable quarters in different hollows of 
the trunk of one tree. Mr. Beri Matteson, 
of Bingham, Mich., was the one who was 
thussurprised when cutting down a tree. 
He sawed out the part containing the bees, 
took it to his home, and will endeavor to 


Winter them. They appeared to be well 
provisioned with honey. 





A Correspondent sends us a printed 
slip, stating that a family in New Jersey 
had been “made ill by poison in their 
honey,” and asks: ‘ What will be the effect 
of these frequent reports upon our pur- 
suit?” As thisis.a case where the poison 
Was put into the honey for the base purpose 
of injuring others, it will have no more 
effect upon the pursuit than it would upon 
the dairy interest if it had been put into 
milk. Evil minded persons may put poison 
into anything, if they are intent upon injur- 


Home Markets for Honey.—We have 
for years been trying to impress upon bee- 
keepers the necessity of working up their 
home markets—creating a demand for 
honey. Now that prices are low is just the 
time to think. Bee-men have themselves 
contributed largely in depressing the mar- 
kets in large cities, by glutting them with 
honey, and then the prices there reduced on 
that account are made the standard for the 
country towns. Now the only cure for this 
is to prevent the bulk of the honey from 
being sent to the large marts of trade, 
and have it consumed at home. This can 
be done, if every person interested will but 
labor with this end in view. Toillustrate this 
idea, we ask attention to the following from 
an exchange, which is “ right to the point :” 


One characteristic of success is close and 
wide-awake attention tothe work in hand, 
such, for instance, as marked a New York 
driver on the line of stages which have re- 
cently been withdrawn from Broadway. He 

nius for driving a stage, and was 
noted for keeping his stage full ot passen- 
gers, and for ng in more fares than any 
other driver on the route. His success was 
not accidental. His eyes were forever on 
the lookout, both on Broadway and in the 
side streets, so that he never failed to see a 
distant nod nor a slight gesture. 


A similar alertness for business is notice- 
able among the fruit-venders. Three carts 
full of bananas and other fruit may be seen 
standing close ther by the sidewalk. 
The manin the middle cart will work every 
moment—standing up calling attention to 
his stock, and alert to grapple with any one 
who comes up with the slightest intention 
of buying. 

But the other venders will be seated and 
half-dozingy or reading a newspaper, care- 
lessly waiting for a customer to ask for 


fruit. Before noon the appearance of the 


wagons shows the inevitable result. By |" 


night, the middle wagon is empty, while the 
other venders wheel home a part of 
their stock to keep until the next day, and 
complain of “ bad luck” and “ hard times.” 


To follow the example of the “hack- 
driver ” and “ fruit-vender’’ is a sure cure 
for the “slow sale” and “low prices” of 
honey. If you cannot do the selling, you 
can easily hire some one to doit. There are 
a plenty of men who would be glad of the 
chance to do it for a commission. 





Ex-President I. N. Cotton, of the 
Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
wants to add the following to the remarks 
heretofore made about lady presiding 
officers at bee-conventions : 


I see that the question of ladies presidin 
at bee-keepers’ meetings has been memes 
The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
in 1884, elected Mrs. Irvin Robbins Presi- 
dent, and she served for one year with honor 
to herself and credit tothe Society. Are not 
the Indiana bee-keepers ahead ? 





Catalogues for 1887.—Those on our 
desk are from 

Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.—20 
pages—Bees and Apiarian Supplies. 

E. 8. Hildemann, Ashippun, Wis.—4 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Frank A. Eaton. Bluffton, 0.—6 pages-— 
Italian Bees and Queens. 

E. C. Long, Williamsville, N. Y.—4 pages— 
Bees and Apiarian Supplies. 

Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines, lowa—36 
pages—Seeds, Plants, etc. 





One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 





ing others, 


of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1887, 


Honey Sold on Commission.—We 
have for years urged bee-keepers either to 
sell their honey in their home markets, or, 
if they must ship it, to be sure to’ sell it for 
cash, rather than to leave it to be sold by 
conimission men, In this issue of the Ber 
JOURNAL, Messrs. F. I. Sage & Son give their 
views on this subject in very strong lan- 
guage. They wind up by saying “ either the 
cash buyers or the commission men must 
go.” They present many good reasons for 
coming to this conclusion, and we hope 
their remarks will be read carefully, and 
considered thoroughly. 


While we have sold considerable honey 
in Chicago, we always buy it of the pro- 
ducer and then it is our own, to sell at such 
prices as we may deem best, and many times 
have we sold it at a less figure than we gave 
for it. We have now on hand about fifty 
thousands of pounds of white extracted 
honey, and should be glad to sell at any day 
for less than it cost us. If it was held on 
commission by some men, it would no doubt 
be sacrificed so as to get the commission ; 
but now, while nothing could be gained by 
an immediate sale, much may be realized by 
holding it for a rising market. 


It is never right to give the control of 
your property out of your own hands; and 
to ship honey to be sold on commission by 
unreliable parties, is the greatest of foolish- 
ness, entailing loss to the owner, and break- 
ing down the market for all other producers. 
It is always safe to find out whether those 
to whom you ship goods are reliable, before 
entrusting them with your property. 





The Canadian Honey Crop.—In his 
annual report, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for Ontario, remarks as follows : 


“The reports from the apiarists of the 
Province are extremely contradictory as to 
the success of their industry during the past 
season. Some correspondents state that the 
honey yield has been an unusually large 
one, that bees have swarmed well, and are 
in fine condition for winter, while others in 
the same township complain that the very 
opposite condition of things prevails. Taking 
the Province as a whole, however, the favor- 
able reports are in a decided majority, and 
the yield of honey may be described as from 
fair to good. The area of apiculture appears 
to be extending in the Province, notwith- 
standing that some old apiarists have given 
up the industry, owing to the fatality of 
recent winters, and the fact that the low 
getee of honey—8 to 10 cents per pound, a 

ure frequently quoted—is generally com- 
plained of.” 





It is Said that bees can predict the 
weather. They do it with their little stings, 
and, curiously enough, they always make it 
warm. 
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The Capital of the United States has 
not a very ancient history, but its early 
days are worth recalling. when done as in- 
terestingly as W. Edgar McCann has done in 
the February number of FRANK LESLIE’s 
PoruLaR MONTHLY. As if in contrast we 
are then taken from pictures of Old Wash- 
ington to the “ Domesday Book,” that mon- 
ument of the political sagacity of William 
the Conqueror. Dr. Joseph Simms, in an 
article on ** The Forehead,” combats some 
popular ideas, and shows that genius has 
often lurked under a receding brow, and 
idiocy or crime under a well-develo one. 


“The Man Outside ’’—** An Incident of the 
San Gabriel Valley”’ and “Our Sweetheart ” 
are all worth 


ing, and the illustrations 





will richly repay every apiarist in America. 
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With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 

eries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JoURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—EbD.] 








Feeding Bees in the Spring, 


Query, No. 368.—When feeding bees in 
the spring, that were wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, at what degree of Fahrenheit 
should the weather be to make it safe 10 
open the hives to feed the bees ?—C. L.,lowa. 











Almost any spring weather will do, 
if you do not leave the hive open un- 
necessarily. DADANT & SON. 

If the sun shines, at 50% and above. 
If the day is cloudy, it had better be 
60° and above.—G. L. TINKER. 

If they need spring feeding, you 
can do it any bright sunny day. Close 
the hive as soon as possible.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

I should choose a ‘‘ warm day,” say 
with the temperature not below 55 
or 60°. I do not think, however, that 
this is important.—W. Z. HuTcHIn- 
SON. 

If in the morning, 60° to 80°, ac- 
cording to clouds and wind. If late 
in the evening, any temperature will 
do. The main pointis not to excite 
the bees to fly out to become chilled 
to death.—C. W. DAYTON. 


Ido not like to open the hive to 
take out frames, etc., at a lower de- 
gree than 60- in the shade. But wh 

isturb the brood-nest in feeding ? It 
is not necessary.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Just that temperature when the 
bees can fly out with safety. At least 
that is my opinion,and it works well 
with me, in carrying it out in prac- 
tice.—J. E. PoND. 

I place the feeder above the cluster, 
and I can feed at any temperature. 
This is why I like the Smith feeder, 
as described in last editions of my 
book,—A. J. Cook. 

Sixty to 70° and upwards. Much 
depends upon whether or not the sun 
strikes the hive, asit should. I always 
reckon degrees on a thermometer that 
stands in the shade.—J Ames HEDDON. 


It is best to give enough feed in the 
fall. About 50° I think is best. If in 
great need of, both, I would quickly 
raise the quilt and lay sticks of candy 
between and across the frames over 
the cluster. As soon as warm enough, 
feed sugar syrup in atmospheric feed- 
ers over the cluster. If they will take 
it up, keep on until they get enough 
to last until they can gather from 
natural sources, then stop ‘“ tinker- 
ing.”"—J. P. H. Brown. 

I feed them soft candy or candied 
honey on top of the frames at any 
time, if I know they need feeding. 





Of course I do not keep the hives 
open but a moment of time, and cover 
the bees up warmly after the feed is 
placed in position. If it is a mere 
question of handling bees in the 
spring, I do not disturb them unless 
it is warm enough for the bees to fly 
in the open air. I do not handle them 
when it isso cool that the bees are 
likely to be chilled if they are dropped 
from the combs, You cannot always 
tell when this would occur, by the 
degree of Fahrenheit.—G. W. DEm- 
AREE. 

You cannot go altogether by the 
thermometer. On a clear, dry, bright 
sunshiny day, a lower temperature 
will do than on a cloudy, damp day. 
You had better not disturb bees much 
when they cannot fly freely. Still, if 
they are likely to run out of stores, 
you can put some feed where they can 
get at it even when quite cold.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

It is quite unnecessary to open the 
hives in order to feed the bees. If 
you must open the hives, let the tem- 

erature be at 5U°, Fahr., if it is a 

right day; or more, if it is cloudy.— 
THE EpDIToR. 





Ventilating Bes-Cellars, etc. 


Query,No.369.—1.If bees are wintered in 
a cellar that is kept at a temperature of 40° 
to 50°, is other ventilation than is ordinarily 
given a fruit and vegetable cellar.essential ? 
2. In such a cellar is absolute darkness es- 
sential ?—B., Iowa. 





I think not.—JAMEsS HEDDON. 
1. No. 2. No.—H. D. Currine. 


1. No. 2. Yes. There are excep- 
tional instances, though.—C. V 
DAYTON. 


I think that your cellaris all right 
asitis. It is better to be dark.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


_No; but I would prefer a little ven- 
tilation in mild weather, and darkness 
at all times.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


1. In my opinion, no. 2. I think 
that absolute darkness is an essential 
requirement for cellar wintering.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


If there are many hives it will need 
more. ventilation than if there are 
only afew. Absolute darkness is not 
essential, but it is far the best, as fewer 
bees will try to go out.—DADANT & 
Son. 

I cannot comprehend why an abund- 
ance of pur air should be objection- 
able; neither do I know that any more 
ventilation is needed than that ordi- 
narily ey a fruit and vegetable 
cellar. Ido not think absolute dark- 
ness objectionable ; neither am I cer- 
tain that it is essential—W.Z.Hurcn- 
INSON. 


No; my cellar is 25x30, and 7 feet 
deep. It is closed up astight as I can 
make it, so that no perceptible cur- 
rent of air comes in anywhere. Not- 
withstanding, there is an active circu- 
lation of airin the cellar, owing to 
the presence of a fire in one of the 
rooms overhead.—G, L. TINKER. 


1. Yes. 2. Notas long as the bees 
are guiet. Bees in the best condition 


‘| the cluster to get t 








are not likely to be disturbed by fy) 
daylight, but when they get uneasy 
darkness will, I think, keep bees jy 
the hive that otherwise would come 
out. Ge ge rae — to have 
my cellar perfectly dar nerally,— 
C. C. MILLER. . ny: 
I do not think that any other venti. 
lation is required for a few bees. For 
many,I should like sub-earth ventj- 
lation, so as to be sure of the right 
temperature and good air. I would 
— the cellar perfectly dark.—A, J. 
OOK. 


Other ventilation is not necessary, 
Though “absolute darkness” may 
not be positively essential, it is gen- 
erally desirable.—THE Epiror. 


Why did the Bees Perish ? 


Query, No. 370.—Late in the fal! of 1884 
I had 3 light colonies of bees that I fed sugar 
syrup by —— it in combs and placing 
one hive (American) on top of another, for 
the bees to carry the syrup down. But 
within 24 hours it became intensely cold, 
and remained so for about 20 days. When I 
opened the hives I found them nice and 
clean, but to my surprise the bees were 
dead, with plenty of honey within reach. 
The hives were packed from 3 to 4 inches on 
all sides, but noton top. They had a screen 
6x6 inches in the bottom-board, and the top 
was on each hive. 1. Can you account for the 
bees perishing ? 2, Will bees freeze when all 
the conditions are right ?—S. B., Ind. 


1. No. 2. No.—JAMEs HEppon. 


In all probability they starved. 
When bees become ba cold they 
will not leave the cluster for food, but 
remain and starve.—H. D. Currine. 


I guess they starved to death. It 
was so cold that ge could not leave 
e honey.—C. C. 








MILLER. 


_The bees starved to death. Next 
time put the food where the bees can 
get it—at.the cluster—and not away off, 
separated from the bees by a barrier 
of freezing atmosphere.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


The bees were not able to reach the 
honey, and starved. If bees can get 
to their stores they are not liable to 
freeze.—G. L. TINKER. 


Bees will not freeze when all the 
conditions for successfhl wintering 
are right.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The bees may not have gotten their 
stores in proper shape for so long- 
continued and severe cold. I do not 
think that bees will freeze “ when all 
the conditions are right.”—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


_The cold was so intense that func- 

tional activity ceased. The bees per- 
ished with the cold. This is why! 
refer cellars to packing or chaff 
ives.—A. J. COOK. 


Twenty days of intensely cold 
weather without any let-up would 
perhaps wear out the constitution of 
almost any colony of bees, situated as 
~ describe the var | in question. 

have frequently had the opportunity 
to learn that beesin the cluster cal 
endure intense cold for a few days a 
atime, but this does not argue that 
continued cold will not wear them 
out.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





—_—_—_ 
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1. [should guess that they froze to 
death, being in such a condition that 
they were unable to economize the 
heat of the cluster. 2. If I should 
fnda colony of bees frozen, I would 
know that at least one of the most 
essential conditions was wrong, 
namely, ample protection.—C. 
DAYTON. 

In all probability the extreme cold 
weather came on before the stores 
could be brought down in quantity 
sufficient for the bees to live on, and 
as they could not break from their 
cluster, they simply starved because 
their stores were not within their 
reach.—J. E. POND. 

1. Not being able to reach the 
honey on account of the length of the 
“cold snap,” the bees probably 
starved. 2, No.—THE EDITor. 
























—— 


Correspourlence. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
4 north of the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+0 west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 

























For the American Bee Journal 


Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 



















Ihave read carefully Mr. Heddon’s 
article on page 775 of the Begs Jour- 
NAL for 1886, and would give 17 cents 
to sit down in a room all alone with 
him and talk itout. Ihave also spent 
some time looking up the articles 
written on ** Priority of Location.” In 
the first three paragraphs of his arti- 
cleon page 775, | am in entire accord 
with him, excepting the first sentence 
of the second paragraph. There are 
matters of right that do not come 
Within the province of legislation. 
He thinks that bee-territory is one 
ofthem. Just at this point our views 
diverge. As I look at it, for the 
farmer as well as the bee-keeper, it is 
best that the territory be distinctly 
marked out, and this by legal enact- 
ment. [think the time would never 
have been taken up in the discussion 
of priority of location if there had 
been legislation. That whole discus- 
sion was based upon the belief that 
for the most successful prosecution of 
bee-keeping, control of territory was 
necessary, and as there was no such 
thing as legal right in the case, the 
hext best thing was to try to hold it 
y other means. That very discus- 
sion showed the need of having the 
hatter settled in some way, in the 
*pinion of at least part of the writers. 
nee question as to the prior right 

the first comer need cut no figure 




















































in the present case. If wecan hold 
pracens possession of our territory, 

should even be willing to have a 
fresh deal made, and pay full price 
for a deed to my territory. If I be- 
lieved that one person has the same 
natural and moral right as any other, 


-| I certainly should want the territory 


divided up by law. In the generality 
of cases, I believe in the priority right, 
but the man who has the fullest con- 
fidence in his moral right to the ter- 
ritory he first occupies, needs to feel 
that he has a legal right. 

Mr. Heddon thinks that ‘‘ whoever 
will present this proposed legislation 
to an able lawyer, will first receive a 
smile in return.” Quite likely. Prob- 
ably a large majority of persons, at 
first thought, will feel like smiling at 
such @ proposition, but after a little 
thinking the able lawyer might think 
differently. 

Mr. Heddon asks if I get the “idea 
of the relation between a condition of 
bee-keeping that will result in the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
and the question of the survival of 
the fittest.”” Yes, I think I do, but 
that is not what we were talking 
about. I said I did not see ‘* how he 
reconciles the idea of a natural ex- 
clusive right of the | vw occupant 
with the ‘survival of the fittest.’” 
Neither could |, with my idea of what 
was involved in priority of location. 


But in the article in question, Mr. 
Heddon says that ‘priority of loca- 
tion gives one a natural right, provided 
he is fitted tohold that location.”’ (Italics 
are mine.) Now, look here, is not 
that rather a new departure? WNar- 
rowed down to few words, does it not 
mean just this—the’ man first on the 
ground has the right to hold it, pro- 
vided he can keep everybody else 
away? Never mind, we will not 
quarrel over that part of it, but I will 
try to show what seems to me the 
need of legislation in either case. If 
Iam not mistaken, Mr. H. advises 
that in case any one invades my ter- 
ritory I shall increase my number of 
colonies, and by thus over-stocking 
the ground make it so unprotitable 
that he will abandon the project. He 
mentions that he has practiced this, 
and that three or four persons who 
have already tried, in as many in- 
stances, to ae some of his terri- 
tory, have learned by sad experience 
the unwisdom of their attempt; and 
his words imply the possibility that 
now and then some person may do the 
same ps again. Now the sad ex- 
perience of those three or four per- 
sons was a bad thing for them, wasn’t 
it? It cost them something in dollars 
and cents, to say nothing of the men- 
tal damage resulting from the feeling 
of failure. For their sakes, would it 
not have been better if he could have 
saved them their loss by saying, 
“This territory I hold in fee simple 
as my Own,and you must go else- 
where if you want to keep bees ?” 


But leaving their loss out of the 
question, did their experience cost 
Mr. H. nothing? I wish we had the 
exact figures in the case, with full 
details. But without having them, 
let us make a little estimate, and I 
will try not to be unfair. Suppose a 





given locality occupied by A, with 100 
colonies. and any number beyond that 
will overstock the ground. B starts 
up on the same ground. The number 
of colonies kept by him may vary 
from 1 to 100 or more. It is not likely 
to be the larger number, but what- 
ever the number, we will suppose that 
A, being the fittest. to survive, in- 
creases his number, thus overstocking 
the ground so badly that B, with his 
bad management, gets little or no 
surplus, and gives it up as a bad job, 
with a total loss of his whole invest- 
ment. Of course the more bees he 
has, the greater will be his loss. 

Let us see see how itis with A. If 
100 is his maximum number of colo- 
nies for greatest profit, and can 

ather all the nectar within reach, if 
»e increases one colony more he loses 
just the amount that colony consumes 
for its own use—say 50 pounds of 
honey—and for every additional col- 
ony that he increases, he will lose 
the same amount. He will also lose 
at least the same amount for every 
colony B keeps. 

I can hardly see any way to figure, 
that A will not lose nearly as much as 
B, and if B has only a small number, 
A is likely to have much the heaviest 
loss. Now is it right that A shall un- 
dergo this tax now and then, even if 
he does hold the ground by it? The 
farmer pays so much, and owns his 
territory without fear of intrusion; 
why not the bee-keeper ? 

Another thing: Can any one tell 
how far from an established apiary it 
would be right for a new man to 
start? Opinions will probably va 
upon this point for years to come,an 
in case of clashing,who is to settle it 3 

Again, we have supposed thus far 
that the field is sh occupied, and 
that the occupant will have no diffi- 
—_ in overstocking it. This is 
hardly true in the majority of cases. 
C has 50 colonies, and depends mainly 
upon his bees for his bread and but- 
ter, having nothing ahead. If D starts 
in with 25 colonies on C’s ground, it 
may be some years before C can 
‘** freeze him out,” especially if C has 
the same disaster some of us have had 
in wintering bees. 

Still again, the intruder may keep a 
number of colonies for a series of 
roms even if it is a losing game, 

oping the tide may turn, and as he 
has other business upon which he 
depends for a living, and as he gives 
little time to his bees, he can go on 
continuously from year to year, with 
5 or 10 colonies, and 5 or 10 such men 
in a field may spoil it for any man. 
No one need tell me that a man’s self- 
interest would prevent him from 
doing this. It is done. I know of 
cases, and probably others do. On all 
accounts, then, should not every man 
have a legal right to his ground ? 

Marengo, 4 Ills. 





t@ The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Arsoci- 
ation meets at the Capitol in Madison, Wis., on 
Thursday, Feb. 3, 1887, at 9 a.m. All progressive 
bee-keepers are earnestly invited to attend, and 
supply-dealers are requested to exhibit their best 
implements and inventions. The State Agricultu- 
ral convention will be in session at the same time, 
commencing on Feb. 1 and closing on Feb. 4, which 
will bean additional inducement for many to at- 
tend. Hotel rates are from $1 to $3 per day. Re- 
turn tickets will very probably be given over the 
principal railroads at reduced rates. 

F. WILCOX, See. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Marketing of Honey, 


J. H. ANDRE. 





I am pleased to see that this lead- 
ing = of bee-keeping is being thor- 
oughly discussed. The business at 
the present time looks more like a 
reguiar stock-gambling affair than 
one of the legitimate branches of sus- 
taining a livelihood. 

I expressed my opinion some time 
ago, that the producer and consumer 
were both at the mercy of the retail 
dealers. They usually pay in trade 
10 cents per pound, which is equiva- 
lent to about 8 cents ; and retail honey 
for 12 to 15 cents per pound. In this 
vicinity some are selling splendid 
comb honey for 7 cents per pound, 
and I do not doubt but some has 
been sold as low as 5 cents. 


What we need isa dealer in ever 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, or upward, 
who will take all honey that comes to 
market, and handle it honorably ; if 
it cannot all be sold in his home mar- 
ket, let him ship it to some larger 
city. In order to do this I do not see 
how it can be done without a regular 
* Union,” and _ prices published 
weekly, each member of the Union to 
be furnished with price-list. Of course 
it would have to be backed up by 
funds, but let each member pay 450 
cents or one dollar annually, 

This business of selling must be- 
come a regular trade, or we may as 
well stop bee-keeping. It needs a 
dealer in every city that will give it 
the same attention that a butter- 
dealer gives his trade. There would 
be no need of running the business 
alone ina small city; poultry, butter 
or fruit dealing could be united with 
it, but let the honey trade take the 
lead. When the honey trade is rec- 
ognized as aregular business, this 5- 
cents-a-pound business will stop. 
People will have some confidence in 
it then. 

Iam not at all afraid but what the 
minds of those who have undertaken 
the matter will set it to rights; for it 
has become a public necessity, and 
such has been quickly righted in all 


ages. 
Lockwood,? N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Ohio State Convention. 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at 
Columbus, O., on Jan. 11,12 and 13, 
1887. The first day only an informal 
meeting was held. 

The morning session of the second 
day was called to order, with Dr. H. 
Besse in the chair. The minutes of 
the previous meeting, and the Treas- 
urer’s report were read and approved. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Ernest R. Root, 
of Medina, O.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Frank A. Eaton, of Bluffton. 

we request of the convention, Presi- 
dent Root gave the following talk on 














FOUL BROOD. 


The disease first broke out in his 
apiary about the first of last July. He 
was not certain as to how it origi- 
nated, but thought it was started by 
robber bees gaining access to afew 
kegs of honey. which had been pur- 
chased some time before. He said 
that the incipiency of the disease was 
difficult to describe. A few affected 
cells appeared at first; the larvze were 
of alight coffee color, and as the dis- 
ease advanced the larve changed to a 
dark coffee-color,like the coffee berry, 
and finally dried up in one side of the 
cell. If a tooth pick be inserted into 
an affected cell, the diseased matter 
will adhere, forming a sort of string. 

He stated that during the past sea- 
son they had sixty casesof it. Each, 
as soon as discovered, was treated as 
follows : All the combs of the affected 
colonies, after the bees were shaken 
off into a clean, new hive, were con- 
signed to the boiler furnace. He 
thought it cheaper to give the bees a 
clean, new set of frames filled with 
foundation, than to extract the old 
diseased comb, render out the wax, 
and boil the frames for use again. 
The diseased hives were then scalded 
out with steam. He was not sure but 
that the disease might appear again 
the coming season, but in no colonies 
so treated did the disease re-appear. 


Dr. Besse said that he did not think 
it was necessary to go to that great 
waste of expense of burning the 
frames, comb and honey. Why not 
extract the honey, render the wax and 
boil the frames, and in that way save 
that which would otherwise be 
wasted ? : 

President Root thought that there 
would be more or less risk attending 
such a practice; and that robber bees 
might gain access to the diseased 
honey and wax while so working. 
After some further discussion of the 
subject, the convention adjourned to 
meet at 1.p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
at 1 p.m., with President Root in the 
chair. A discussion of questions 
then followed. ‘* How apould a house 
be constructed to keep honey best, 
both in winter and summer ?” 

Dr. Besse—Keep it in a dry house, 
where it never reaches either extreme 
of heat or cold. 

F. A. Eaton—Keep it in a honey- 
house that gets quite warm in the 
summer and fall, then remove it to 
some room where the temperature 
does not go down to freezing. 

**Is comb honey injured, or made 
unsalable, by its freezing?” After 
some discussion it was generally 
agreed that the quality was not in- 
jured by freezing, but combs cracked 
by the freezing and thawing would 
cause the honey to drip. 

** Which is the best method of con- 
trolling or preventing swarming ?” 

W. Newlove—I use single-tier 
crates, and give the bees plenty of 
room bytiering up. Put a case of 
sections on the hive about ten days 
before the honey-flow starts. When 
the bees are thoroughly at work and 





———— 
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have filled the sections about haj 
raise the case and put under it a, 
empty one, and so on, giving plenty 
of room. I find that by this plan they 
seldom swarm. 

F. A. Eaton—It is an easy matter 
to control swarming when running for 
extracted honey, as a liberal use of 
the extractor will greatly aid. But 
the difficulty is when working for 
comb honey. I have practiced ve 
successfully extracting from the side 
combs in the brood-chambers, and 
placing them in the centre. If the 
colony is very populous I remove one 
comb, placing in the centre an empty 
frame with only starters, thereby 
giving the queen plenty of room; at 
the same ,time [I put on one tier of 
sections, then tier up as fast as the 
honey-flow will warrant. 


‘‘Which is the best to give toa 
swarm, frames full of foundation, or 
only starters ?” 

Dr. Besse—I use starters only. 

President Root gave W. Z. Hutch- 
inson’s plan. 

J.S. Rickets said that Mrs. Jennie 
Culp used full sheets of foundation, 
and much preferred them. 

The convention then adjourned 
until the following day. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


C. E. Jones gave a talk on the pro- 
duction of fine comb honey. He said, 
in brief, that he does not want a col- 
ony very strong with bees, preferring 
a hive of 6 or 7 frames only. He does 
not put the sections on too early, but 
waits until white clover is fairly 
started, and gives starters only in 
sections, placing the _ sections the 
same way as the brood-frames, so as 
to insure straight combs. He recon- 
mends removing the sections early, 
and does not aim to secure the most 
honey, but the best. 

‘* Does it pay to feed back partly- 
filled sections to finish others ?’ 

It was not considered profitable. 

President Root then gave a detailed 
description of the Heddon hive and 
its management. 

Mrs. Culp—I do not think it profit- 
able to change the hives in an apiary 
of 50 or 60 colonies, for any new hive, 
discarding the old ones. She then 
gave an interesting account of her 
management of an apiary without 
help. She works an apiary of 60 colo- 
nies; keeps her queens’ wings clip- 
ped; her report for the past season 
was 5,600 pounds of comb honey, for 
which she received 18 cents per 
pound; and 2,400 pounds of extracted, 
for which she received 15 cenis per 
pound. Her bees are hybrids. She 
prefers them for honey to any others. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The discussion of questions was 
continued as follows : 

‘‘Does the queen determine the 
sex of her progeny at will ?” 

Mr. Miller—I have been taught that 
the sex of the bee is determined by 
po ate owing to the size of the 
cell. 

C. E. Jones—I think that she has 
the full power of determining the sex. 

F. Eaton—I have seen the 





queen lay eggs in queen-cells only 
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slightly started; also in foundation 
that was Be drawn out more than 4 
an inch. 

 oisture in bee-hives in winter was 
discussed at some length. Dr. Besse 
said that moisture in hives is caused 
by the moisture in the air condensing 
py the warm airin the hives coming 
in contact with the cold air from out- 
side, the same as the frost forms 
ground house-doors in winter. 


Mr. J. 8S. Mock stated a new use for 
proaad frames for division-boards. 
Nail thin boards on each side, filling 
the space with dry sawdust, forest 
leaves or some light material. They 
are good for winter or summer use. 


The committee on exhibits reported 
asfollows: Frank A. Eaton, section- 
case and skeleton honey-board com- 
bined; adapted to the tiering-up sys- 
tem and removing sections with ease. 
Earl Clickenger exhibited a section- 
case, a case Of fine comb honey, jars 
of extracted honey, Bingham smoker 
and honey-knife,and an Eaton bee- 
feeder. J. W. Newlove showed a 
combined shipping and honey crate ; 
also well adapted to tiering up. 

The convention then adjourned, 
sine die. F. A. Eaton, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Cappings over Honey. 
W. Z, HUTCHINSON. 


Ihave always enjoyed a discussion 
with Mr. C. P. Dadant, but, from 
reading his last article on page 794 of 
the BEE JOURNAL for 1886.1 fear I 
shall be deprived of the pleasure of 
controversy to a large extent, as his 
assertions are so well qualified; but I 
will do the best I can. 

If I understand Mr. Dadant cor- 
rectly, he admits that all honey-cap- 
pings may not be impervious, but his 
position now is that the majority of 
them are impervious ; and, in stating 
his position, he gives a line or two 
from Mr. Frank Cheshire. As he has 
quoted Mr. Cheshire, I will“ follow 
suit,” giving the paragraph preceding 
the one from which Mr. Dadant 
quotes. It commences on page 173 of 
Mr. Cheshire’s new book, ‘‘ Bees and 
Bee-Keeping,” and is as follows: 

‘ Liquid dyes kept within worker or 
drone cells for weeks, have not, in 
any case, stained water lying in the 
surrounding ones, which I have never 
found other than perfect, notwith- 
ca ee extreme thinness of the 
walls. The bees labor at both sides 
of the latter, not only scraping the 
shreds, but rubbing them into com- 
plete union with their maxille, and 
this will account for their freedom 
from faults; but observation has led 
one to form a different opinion of 
the sealing of honey-cells, which, in 
former years, I described as air-tight. 
Most bee-keepers have noted that 
snow-white sealed honey, if kept in 
4 damp place, changes color, the 
sealing appearing to grow transpar- 
tnt, and the honey itself not infre- 
quently weeping. By experiments 
and mieroscopic examinations, I have 
nade evident that former ideas were 


inaccurate, and that not more than 
10 per cent. at most of the sealing of 
honey is absolutely impervious to air. 
‘To extract honey, it is necessary to 
shave off the sealing; and if this be 
done skillfully, the wax is removed 
so free from honey as to show at once 
that the covers have never been in 
contact with the cell contents. 

“The horizontal position of the 
cells prevents their being perfectly 
filled first and covered afterwards; 
but the bees, when the cell is ap- 
roaching fulness, cap its lower part, 
hen add honey, and increase the 
cover, placing shred upon shred, after 
the manner a turf wall is built, until 
the ge: wy is es no smooth- 
ing the burnishing action of the 
maxille on the inner side is possible, 
so the air interventing between the 
irregular tape-like shreds cannot es- 
caps. and at the close forms a layer 
betwe@n the honey and its cell-lid, 
giving increased whiteness to the 
cover, and preventing also immediate 
leak, even should a fault remain. The 
air being cut through in uncapping, 
the caps are removed dry. Steepin 
in water for three days a well finish 
super containing about 780 cells, all 
but 49 revealed that they were defec- 
tive, by losing their ge white- 
ness; for the honey absorbed 
water, and was now in contact with 
the inner wall.” 

I might bring forth more facts and 
pak peyton in support of my position, 
but it seems as though the above is 
so complete an answer to Mr. Dadant, 
that it is oop. RE to say more. 

Rogersville, é Mich. 


For the American Bed Journal 


Cash Buyers vs. Honey on Commission. 


F. I. SAGE & SON. 





M. M. Baldridge calls the commis- 
sion men a “curse” to the honey 
producers. Our opinion is that truer 
words were never written, and we are 
ay ge to see that some are getting 

old enough to speak their minds 
plainly. at the reader may under- 
stand our position we wish to say that 
for the past eight years we have 
bought and sold comb honey. In 1884 
we purchased 72 tons of honey for 
** spot cash” at the highest price we 
could afford to pay ; many tons of this 
honey was bought in the country at 
from 13 to 15 cents per pound (to pay 
freight, breakage, traveling expenses, 
etc., it ought to sell for 2 cents per 
pound more in the cities), but very 
soon we found that commission men 
were underselling us, and in the end 
we sold considerable honey for less 
than it cost us in the country. Later 
we found we could buy honey of the 
commission men for considerable less 
than we had been paying in the coun- 
try. Notwithstanding we sold at a 
loss, the commission men beat us 
— along, and informed the whole- 
sale and retail grocers throughout 
our routes that it made no difference 
at what price we offered honey, they 
would discount it, and they did so! 





Theindications are that we shall be 
compelled to buy of the commission 


men, who have free use of the differ- 
ent bee-periodicals, and can so work 
their cards that they can sweep the 
board every time. 


We know honey can always be 
bought at less than their quotations 
in the papers, which are given as an 
advertisement, to induce shipments 
of honey. After they get the honey, 
how easy it is, when making returns 
to say that it did not come in good 
order; was a little off in color or 
quality ; we had an unexpected rush 
of honey from California or elsewhere, 
and were forced to sell at lower 
prices, etc. 

We have handled more honey than 
any three houses in New England, 
during the past eight years, have paid 
** spot cash ” for it, and defy any man 
to say we owe him for a und of 
honey; yet if we wish to insert an 
advertisement in the bee-papers in 
search of honey, it costs us from $15 
to $40; while the commission men 
who risk nothing, but are sure of a 
good commission, are given a full 
column of the best kind of advertis- 
ing. Wedo not object to paying for 
our advertisements, but do believe it 
to the interests of the honey producers 
that the commission men’s quotations 
should not be published even if they 
pay for it! 

Some may say that cash buyers 
have hel to lower the price of 
honey. To 1 that this is not so, 
we shall in the future, no doubt, buy 
more honey of commission men than 
ever before, because we can buy it at 
less figures than we have the face to 
offer in the country for the same 
quality of goods. Starve out—kill off 
your commission men, and your honey 
will sell for a higher cash price! The 
more commission men, the lower the 
es the more cash buyers, the 
1igher price you will get! 

Our remarks are not wholly aimed 
at those who quote honey in the bee- 
papers, as there are a number of them 
who are entire strangers to us, but at 
this method of doing business, where- 
by the bee-keeper is entirely at the 
mercy of the commission men! Let 
us look at it in a common-sense way. 
Would any business man be likely to 
continue to go into the ld | and 
invest “hard cash” in honey by the 
car load, that he may bring it to the 
cities to sellin competition with men 
who are selling goods in which they 
have not one penny invested? Who 
could do so, and compete with them ? 
We have had enough of it, and shall 
look to the commission men before 
investing very heavily with the bee- 
keepers hereafter, unless the bee- 
keepers form some scheme by which 
the:commission men will be shut out, 
and forced to become cash buyers ! 


We hope this matter will be _thor- 
oughly ventilated through the Jour- 
NAL of journals, and if it shall be 
decided that the cash buyers of honey, 
who go into the country with their 
money, are a detriment to the bee- 
keeper, then let the producers use 
their best efforts to kill them off, by 
encouraging the commission men to 
their utmost. Either the cash buyers 
or the commission men “ must go.” 

Wethersfield,& Conn. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Helps in Bee-Keeping, 
EUGENE SECOR, 


Every business or trade has its 
trade secrets. Every person ‘“ well 
up ’’ in his business knows something 
of those trade secrets. (Il mean b 
** trade secrets’ the knowledge whic 
has naturally grown up and developed 
inevery department of thought and 
labor, especially valuable to that de- 
oe) Possibly they may not 

ave been learned from books or class 
periodicals; but, if not, they are ac- 
quired by long and patient study and 
observation—by a thorough’ mastery 
of the trade, and by personal contact 
with superior minds in the same line 
of work. 

All knowledge is not necessarily 
learned from books. Experience, ob- 
servation, conversation—these are all 
teachers. We all know the old adage, 
“Experience is a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other.” Obser- 
vation and conversation, too, are dear 
schools. 

Life is too short to glean all that 
ought to be known through the sense 
of sight or hearingalone. Knowledge 
gained only from personal experience 
or the face-to-face method is too slow 
for the age of railways and telegraphs. 
It did better in Plato’stime. Now, it 
smatters too much of the “from- 
hand-to-mouth ” way of providing for 
one’s physical wants, i. e., work only 
when hunger compels. That is just 
the way the man does, who, when he 
needs any information, has to hunta 
neighbor to impart it, or go without. 
The better way would be to lay bya 
store for future use, like the thrifty 
colonists whose interests the BEE 
JOURNAL represents. 

The above is prefatory to what I 
wish to say as to helps in bee-keeping. 
Langstroth, Quinby, and their con- 
temporaries in the pioneer work of 
building up the business of apiculture 
in this country, labored under the 
— disadvantage of a lack of litera- 

ure on the subject. What they ac- 
complished was the work of a life 
time—laborious,unremunerative work 
too. Every bee-keeper cannot afford 
to go through the same experience 
they did, in learning the A B C of 
bee-culture. It is easier to get our 
experience largely at second hand. 
We can now learnin a week what it 
took them a quarter of a century to 
find out. 

First, then, in the matter of helps, 
read the standard authors on bee- 
culture. Do not be stingy about it 
either. Follow the same plan rec- 
ommended by .a noted Divine regard- 
ing the gee! library: ‘* For every 
child born, add $10 worth of books.” 
For every colony of bees, you can 
afford to get one standard work on 
bee-culture. Keep this up till all the 
best works on the subject are in your 
library. If your management of the 
bees is not enough better to pay for 
these books, you may well conclude 
that bee-keeping is not your forte. 

Having 10 colonies of bees, more or 
less, and having procured and read 








some of the many valuable books, if 
you wish to succeed, and to keep 
abreast the times, some of the many 
bee-papers are indispensable. The 
best students of the age are giving 
their ideas and observations through 
the columns of these papers. Some 
of the best writers have never pub- 
lished their experiments in book form. 
Much that is interesting and instruc- 
tive is found nowhereelse. They are 
the guide-boards along the way—yes, 
better than that, because we can 
carry these with us. Through them 
we can talk with the best authorities 
from Maine to California. Even the 
advertisements are entertaining— 
showing the status of the art. One 
bee-paper is not enough, either. All 
that is valuable is not confined to one. 
‘** The liberal soul shall be made fat.” 
If the farmer never enriches his land, 
he must be content with small re- 
turns. If the bee-keeper never fer- 
tilizes his brain, he must be content 
to ‘* play second fiddle,” or twang on 
an old jew’s-harp, while the proces- 
sion is going by. 

We cannot learn everything from 
books and periodicals, but as all men | 
are wiser than one man, we shall be 
very dull students if we do not get 
more information out of them than 
we had in the outset. It is easier to 
absorb the experience of others and 
verify it, than to originate everything 
ourselves, and prove itafterward. In 
bee-talks, whether neighborly or at 
conventions, we find another source of 
acquiring knowledge. I never knew 
a bee-keeper who was not ready to 
tell all he knew at any time of day or 
night. Bee-keepers’ societies are 
useful to the learner. And a neigh- 
bor who is well ‘‘ up ” inthe ‘‘secrets” 
is a well-spring of delight to a begin- 
ner, if he knows how to apply the 
** pump.” 

Forest City,§ Iowa. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Bees Carrying out Brood, etc, 


W. H. SMITH. 








The author of Query, No. 344, has 
had an experience similar to my own. 
In 1884 I had a colony that com- 
menced carrying out brood in all 
stages, from the smallest larve to 
nearly matured bees. They com- 
menced on July 1,and were still car- 
rying out brood on July 11. How 
much longer they continued this work 
I do not recollect, but I remember 
that after I was completely baffled | 
called on several Te peers bee- 
keepers to get some light on the mat- 
ter, but I failed, until Mr. Wm. Bing- 
ham, of Aylmer, Ont., suggested that 
it was possible they were doing this 
to make room for the rapid flow of 
honey that was so plentiful, and as I 
had already put on surplus boxes 
which they refused to enter, he rec- 
ommended drumming them at night 
until they ceased carrying out, which 
I did, commencing early in the even- 
ing and continuing until about mid- 
night. 

The following morning I found that 





they had carried out only a very few 


during the night, so I concluded that 
if that was the treatment they need 
I would give them enough of it, so 
continued the drumming for two 
nights more. 1 then discovered that 
they had commenced working in the 
upper story,.and had ceased carrying 
out brood. They did not trouble ip 
that way any more. , 

The problem, to my mind, was then 
fully solved. They had from some 
unknown cause objected to work jn 


| the surplus boxes (a freak peculiar to 
| bees), and had determined to store the 
/honey in the brood-chamber, even at 
| the sacrifice of brood. 


BEES STEALING EGGS. 


Last year I gave an account of egg- 
stealing by bees; this year I have 
another, which is as follows: I had 
a young colony of Italian bees which 
I had made by division, giving them 
comb and honey, with no eggs or 
brood, but I gave them a queen-cell 
which in due time produced a fine 
Italian queen. In the course of time 
I discovered eggs and brood. I was 
of course satisfied that all was well, 
but judge of my surprise when | 
found that the young bees were 
black ! 

My theory is that the Italian queen 
got lost on her wedding tour ; the bees 
had entered a hive of a black colony 
and stole an egg from which they 
reared a black queen. 

Mt. Salem, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Joint Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


For mutual and individual benefit 
the bee-keepers of the counties of 
Butler, Floyd, Chickasaw and Bremer 
forraed the joint bee-keepers’ associa- 
tion of Nashua, lowa, on Jan. 12,1887. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. George Stocks, of Chickasaw 
county, upon whose motion Mr. Thos. 
Tracy, of Bremer county, was elected 
President; G. H. Potter, of Chicka- 
saw county, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent; and C. W. Dayton, as the Sec- 
retary. After transacting the pre- 
liminary business of the association, 
a lively discussion of the important 
questions of the present time was 
entered into, lasting two days. As to 
the profitableness of bee-keeping, it 
was decided that under good manage- 
ment it would pay economical living 
expenses. 

Should queens be superseded at the 
age of 3 years? Not unless they 
showed signs of failing productive- 
nees. The bees will usually attend 
to the superseding of queens. _ 

How can we get the best quality of 
honey? Leave it in the hive until it 
is ‘‘ dead” ripe. 

What has been the average net 
ne of the honey crop of 1886? 

leven cents per pound for comb and 
8 cents per pound for extracted. 

Can any location be overstocked 
with bees? It was thought that our 
location was overstocked by bee- 
keepers, or else each bee-keeper must 
be overstocked with bees. It was 
thought that planting bee-pasturageé 
was essential. 
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‘t profitable to use_ foundation in 
oe edions t Yes. How much ? A 
small amount if thick, and more if it 
is very thin. 3 
S What is the best height from the 
ground to place hives? For the ac- 
commodation of the bees, 4 inches. 
For the accommodation of the opera- 
tor,2 feet. It would also be varied 
by the exposed or windy location. 

‘Is it advantageous to use the sec- 
tions of old comb left over from the 
srevious year ? Not always. 7 

Will the clipping of queens’ wings 
affect their progeny ? No. ; 

What about the large reports in the 
pee-papers? It was observed that 
they are of sudden appearance and of 
short duration, often misleading, and 
a damage to the pursuit. 

Thirteen hundred colonies were 
represented, and 72,000 pounds of 
honey had been produced in the api- 
aries of those present. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet again before the time for pro- 
curing supplies for the apiary for the 
coming season, according to the orders 
of the Executive Committee. 

C. W. Dayton, See. 
























For the American Bee Journal, 


Our Neighbors and our Bees, 


DR. A. B. MASON. 


In reading Rev. W. F. Clarke’s 
article on the Canadian bee-lawsuit, 
on page 823 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
1886, I notice the following from Mr. 
Harrison: “So you may judge in 
some measure what sort of people I 
have had the misfortune to live 
among. It is a deplorable state of 
things for the 19th century.” This 
rewinds me of something I read when 
a boy, and I often tell it as I remem- 
ber it, although it may not be as I 
read it. It is as follows: 

A man was moving from one region 
fcountry to another some distance 
away, going from ** Down East” to 
rOut West,” I believe, and spending 
the night at a public house, was tell- 
ing ‘‘ mine host” what bad neighbors 
he had, and how glad he was to leave 
them; and the “good man of the 
house” told him he would find just 
such neighbors where he was going. 


Ina short time another man was 
moving from the same neighborhood 
ueft by the other, and going to the 
same neighborhood the former had 
fone to, stopped at the same public 
House for the night, and his only 
er greatest regret at moving was, that 
1¢ had to leaye such good neighbors. 
Dut he was told that he would find 
yust such good neighbors where he 
Was going. 

Mr. L. ©. Root cut the grass for his 
heighbor, to prevent his getting stung 
by Mr. Root’s bees. I wonder if Mr. 
Harrison ever offered to help make 
hat objectionable pig-pen any less 
bffensive. Ido not believe that it is 
hécessary to have trouble with our 
heighbors about our bees. Last sea- 
bon | helped to gather the asparagus 
lear iy bees for a neighbor gardener, 
nd occasionally sent them honey to 








































































































































































































did not “ kick up a fuss” about being 
stung, but laughed at their own 
swollen cheeks. 

At a bee-convention recently, I told 
how a bee-keeper in Cincinnati got 
the “ right side ’ of aneighbor. Their 
lots joined, and there was likely to be 
trouble about the bees, and the bee- 
keeper came to me for adyice. It 
being near swarming time I advised 
him (unknown to his neighbor) to try 
and get one of his swarms to cluster 


jon one of his neighbor’s trees, and 


see that they found it there. It 
worked ‘like a charm,” and the bee- 
keeper lent them a hive to put the 
swarm in, and the trouble was over. 
Try some such way, those of you 
who are likely to have trouble with 
your neighbors ; keep them sweetened 
up, and see if it does not pay. 
Auburndale,-o O. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Disposing of the Honey Crop. 


J. W. BITTENBENDER. 








I do not think that we can get com- 
plete controlof the honey market, as 
all have a perfect right to keep bees, 
and in this way we get a class of bee- 
keepers that we cannot control or 
influence. If we organize undera law 
that every one who wishes to keep 
bees must get a license and give a 
bond for the faithful fulfilment of his 
agreement, then we could elect a 
board to make our prices, and all bee- 
keepers would have to sell at one 
price. Butin these days we have too 
many second-class bee-keepers who 
keep a few colonies of bees; this is 
the class that injures our honey mar- 
ket, as they have not enough honey 
to bother with, and as a general thing 
they have a poor grade of honey, 
poorly gotten up, in large boxes, or in 
untidy packages. They think that it 
does not pay to be so particular, and 
do not have time to care for their bees 
properly. This class is also equally 
slow and careless about creating a 
market for honey. 

As a rule,a first-class bee-keeper 
aims particularly to get his honey up 
in nice shape, has the honey trade of 
the city, and the merchant and the 
consumers look to him for honey, 
if he has enough to supply them. 

Now what will the second-class 
bee-keeper do? He has not o——_ 
honey to trouble with it much, and he 
has no money or credit, or other pro- 
duce to sell. Now what will he do? 
He is compelled to sell his honey. He 
takes it to town and offers it at a 
price which the merchant sells his, 
but gets no buyer. He — the price 
down, down, down, till he gets some 
one to buy it. This is generally ata 
very low price. He then succeeds in 
getting a crowd around his wagon, 
and he is doing a large business on 
cheap honey. 

In a day or two a customer calls at 
a store to buy a pound of honey. He 
asks the price, and is told 15 cents. 
“Why,” he says, “the other day a 
man sold a wagon-load at 15 cents per 
pound.” He leaves the store, and 





put on their warm biscuits, and they 








soon another customer enters with the 


same story. Now, if the store-keeper 
is a commission merchant, he will 
drop the price down, and the producer 
will be the loser. If he bought the 
honey, he will hold the price up until 
the cheap honey is all consumed, then 
he will generally get his price. Now, 
to whom shall we sell, the commission 
men, or the retailers ? 
Knoxville, ? Lowa. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Selling the Honey Crop. 


O. N. BALDWIN. 











We cannot afford to do it, nor is it 
right to give the commission men free 
what those in other branches of in- 
dustry have to pay for. It seems to 
me that the publishers should publish 
the correct quotations for honey in all 
the principal markets, and then 
charge commission men the same rate 
they charge others for advertisements. 

I went to St. Louis last year and 
sold honey at 18 cents per pound, 
when the commission merchant 
quoted it at from 10 to 12 cents. I 
also shipped honey to Kansas City, 
and obtained through the commission 
merchant 13 to 14 cents per pound. 
While I was satisfied with the re- 
turns, how dol know but what he 
sold it at 20 cents per pound, and still 
got his commission out of my 13 to 14 
cents? By having the markets re- 
ported by disinterested parties, it 
may be possible to realize a better 
price; at any rate, I believe it would 
give better satisfaction. 

As regards class legislation, es- 
pecially for bee-keepers, I do not 
think that we could do anything that 
would reward us for the trouble of 
obtaining it. We, as a class, ought 
to rejoice that we have already so 
many privileges, and still our bees 
are not subject to the tax imposed on 
other property from which we re- 
ceive a less egy 2 omg income. 

I would like to have a bee-keepers’ 
honey-association to keep up the 
price of the products of our labor, but 
you might just as well try to make 
wheat bring $1, or corn 50 cents a 
bushel. It all depends upon how 
badly aman wants a thing and the 

uantity in market, what he will pay 
orit. We now get,on an average, 
1244 cents per pound for white clover 
comb honey, and we can buy the best 
granulated sugar for 64 cents per 
pound; and every thing else, or 
nearly so, is in porpersioe. Ought we 
not be able to produce honey as cheap 
as the best grades of sugar, by using 
the same capital, energy and skill in 
production? The time is not far dis- 
tant when the apiarist must accom- 
plish the most with the least labor 
and expense,and be faultless in the, 
way he prepares his packages of 
honey for market, or his competitors 
will leave him with the sack to hold, 
while they are reaping the harvest. 

Clarksville,o+ Mo. 





@” The Fremont Progressive Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its semi-annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Farmers’ Institute, at Fremont, 





Mich., on Feb. 4, 1887. Geo. BE. HILTON, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Feb. 3.— Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
F. Wilcox, Sec., Mauston, Wis. 
Feb. 4.—Fremont Progressive, at Fremont, Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, sec., Fremont, Mich. 


Feb. 12.—Hardin County, at Eldora, Lowa. 
J. W. Buchanan, Sec., Eidora, lowa. 


@@~ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Bees Flying.—Chas. Smith, Plum 
free,¢ Ind., on Jan. 24, 1886, says: 


I bave 10 colonies on the summer 
stands, not packed, but with plenty 
of honey. Bees have been flying for 
the last few days. I sold all my honey 
at 15 cents per pound. 1 agree with 
Mr. Joel Helser, as to price of comb 
honey being 16 cents per pound. 


Stormy Weather, etc. — David 
Jantzi, Crosshill, Ont.,on Jan. 15,1887, 
writes : 


We have had very stormy winter 
weather so far, and the roads are all 
blockaded with snow, Last season I 
had 10 colonies to start with, and I 
had during the season 27 good swarms, 
making 37 colonies, of which I have 
sold 7. The honey season was very 
short, on account of thedrouth; but 
my bees gathered 850 poundsof honey, 
750 pounds of it being extracted, 
which I sold for 1244 cents per pound 
in my home market, and the balance 
being comb honey I sold for 18 cents 
eet pound. Comb honey sells best in 

his locality. I have packed my bees 
on the summer stands with flax chaff, 
and all are in fine condition now. 


Reporting Honey Yields, etc.—A. 
D. Stocking, Almena,o.Mich.,on Jan. 
24, 1887, writes: 


Last spring, at Ligonier, Ind., 
where my bees are,I had 8 colonies 
of bees in prime condition. They 
were wintered on the summer stands, 
with chaff cushions 2 inches thick 
over the brood, and the hives raised 
from the bottom-boards by arim 2 
inches deep put under the hives; the 
entrances were left open full width, 
and protected from the storms by 
leaving a board against the front of 
the hive. I had no loss. I increased 
them to 17 colonies; sold 1, and 2 ab- 
sconded. I obtained 1,020 pounds of 
honey in one-pound sections from 15 
colonies, an average of 68 pounds per 
colony. The largest amount from 
any one colony was 121 pounds in one- 
pound sections; the smallest was 4 
— in one-pound sections. The 

ives were heavy with spring stores 
{I do not extract from the body of the 

ives). and I prepared 16 colonies for 
this winter the same asI did for the 


‘caused by impure stores, and lack of 





of the outcome, as I have never had 6 
per cent. loss in any winter, except 3 
years ago when I lost all, which was 


proper attention in the fall. I think 
the usual way of reporting the honey 
yields, as. the average per colony 
spring count, is wrong and mislead- 
ing. My yield by that rule would be 
an average of 1274¢ pounds; whereas 
I obtained mine from 15 colonies, and 
I think that the highest and the 
lowest amount should be given. This 
is the only true way of reporting. 


Will Bee-Keepers Unite?—W. B. 
Thorne, Glenn,o Kans., writes as 
follows: 


Honey producers are no easier to 
induce to combine than are the 
farmers who, from past experience, 
have proven that any extensive or- 
ganization for mutual protection 1s 
very improbable. If the unorganized 
producers determine on any one in- 
dustry, supposing it to be profitable, 
that industry is ‘“‘ fated.” The rais- 
ing of cattle, for instance, was sup- 
posed to be among those industries 
that could never be overdone ; yet the 
past fall has witnessed a collapse of 
that great industry at Kansas ee: & 
Honey, or, in fact, any article of daily 
consumption, is liable to share the 
same fate when once it attracts the 
attention of the masses. As honey 
producers, can we unite with profit in 
arresting the downward tendency of 
the honey trade? I say emphatically, 
yes! Willthey unite? I say, no! 


Price of Honey—Reversible Hives. 
—Fayette Lee, Cokato,© Minn., on 
Jan, 6, 1887, writes: 


I, for one,am not willing to pro- 
duce honey and let commission men 
set the price on it. I have produced 
a great many thousands of pounds of 
it, and have always set my own price 
onit. But it looks as if the large 
producers were trying to drive all the 
small producers out, and they will do 
it if honey becomes any lower in price. 
I say, let comb honey sell for 15 cents 
a pound, and extracted for 9 centsa 
pound. This is my price. Every 
bee-keeper in the United States ought 
to know what the price of honey 
should be, and I do not know of any 
better way then to send extra copies 
of bee-papers to every subscriber to 
give to those who do not take them, 
and let such copies contain the pro- 
ceedings of the producers’ association, 
when it meets, and what the price of 
honey shall be. I should like to hear 
reports from those who have been 
using reversible hives; whether they 
get any more honey or not. Itis3 
below zero this morning. 


Organization for Bee-Keepers.—A. 
Cox, White Lick,© Ind., writes: 


I am in favor of a honey-producers’ 
association. if gotten upin a proper 
manner. But how to do this, is quite 
anitem. The low price of honey is 





winter previous, and I have no fears 
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a great many causes, 
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19, 1887, writes : 
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and we have no 
any 

For instance 

ew bees ip a 


fence-corner is not to be bla 
all this, by no means. regi 
town the cause is quite different 
There has been honey shipped her 
that was said to be produced in the 
East, but on a close examination it 
was found to be the product of a large 
honey-producer in the West, ang 
shipped to the commissioners of the 
He_ was no fence. 
corner bee-keeper. How all this cap 
be done with a profit to the bee 
to me. The cop 
ucing honey in the 
be a great deal bette 
than they are here in Indiana. | 
would suggest that all the bee-keepery’ 
associations in the United States calj 
a meeting for the purpose of discuss. 
ing this matter, and send delegates to 
a national convention, at some central 
point; then they would be fully pr 
anize a society, if nee 


For in this 


suggest that the 
be consolidate( 


rs’ Union, if sue 
one. 
keepers. would become a_ power 
Otherwise so many different organi 
zations for the same purpose woul 


Then the be 


Season.— Danie 


Whitmer, South Bend ,olInd., on Jan 


On Nov. 20, 1885, I placed in th 
cellar 118 colonies, leaving 62 on th 
All were in exce 
lent condition. I lost one in t 
cellar, and 11 on the smmer stanéi 


dwindling. B 


50 colonies to begin th 
pring was favor 
able, and they built up 


fair work 


On Monday, the fin 
week in June, 25swarms issued. The 
might have done better in su 


lu 
at home. hy 


season was fair up to July 15. The 
stored 53 pounds per colony, sprit 
count—or 7,000 pounds of comb al 
1,000 pounds of extracted from m 
I have now 2 
celonies in the cellarin a tempe 


of the time, al 


36 colonies on the summer stands, 


having an average of 40 pounds ( 


honey per colony. 


It was so dry here 


but little, and the 


colonies that I had 





different correspondents. There are 


All are pure Ita 
ians except 36 colonies of hybrid 
About 10 swarms absconded. | 9 
5, and gave 2 to friends. 


Preparing Bees for Winter— 
Reed, Orono,© Mich., on Dee. 
Qo | 1886, writes : 


the past seas 


that bees did but little from July 
till Aug. 15. After the rains came 

had a good fall yield. Bees swarie 
began the wit 
in splendid condition, strong 10 
and having plenty of honey. The 
was no ‘‘ bug juice ” the past fall. 1! 
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them stored some surplus. I began 
ist spring with 35 colonies, and in- 


creased them to 54, by natural swarm- | 
I sold about 1,000 pounds of 


honey in one-pound sections at 12% 


eentsper pound. I put my bees into 
the cellar on Nov. 15, 1886; the tem- 
in it has been from 38° to 50°, 
«far. All of my hives have loose 
pottom-buards, and on these boards I 
gail strips 1 inch by 2, just the size of 
When I put them into the 
ttom-board and 
lace the hive on the strips, which 
faves the frames 2 inches from the 
pottom-board, so all dead bees fall 
When 
‘put out I reverse the board, when the 
hive is clear of dead bees and dirt. 
In winter I leave a case on the hive 
filled with woolen cloths or clean rags. 
[leave the entrances open full width. 
Ifacolony is very strong in bees, I 
give it a little ventilation at the top 
If my bees have good 
honey they will come through all 


peraiure 


the hive. 
cellar I invert the 


down clear from the frames. 


of the hive. 


right prepared in this way. 





Good Shipping-Crate.—C. W. Day- 


ton, Bradford, é lowa, writes: 
Having purchased 


sections each, 
sizes. 


sections, as heretofore. 


crate. 




















Favorable 


on Jan. 20, 1887, says : 


season of 1886. 
swarming. My 
pounds of comb 


are wintering well here. 


Well for another season. 





Swarming—That “Chip.”—Dr. C. 


(. Miller, Marengo,% Ills., writes : 





révention of swarming. 
“ W. Z. all 
blow struck 
ét me 
mins’ 





at that chip? I 








plan and succeeded ? 
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considerable 
honey in crates that hold 12 one-pound 
I have become con-|%. 
vinced that that size of crate is a 
decided improvement over all other 
With honey in that size of 
package I have been enabled to make 
sales of whole crates instead of 1 or 2 
; I do not con- 
fine this to a single instance or several 
instances, but that has been my ex- 
rience right and left, far and near, 
uring the whole of the past season. 
Ican sell one-half more honey ina 
given time, and obtain a better price 
for it, than with any larger size of 


Winter for White 
Clover.—W. S. Taggart, Barton,o O., 


I began two years with 4 colonies of 
bees in boxes, transferred them to 
Victor hives, and increased them to 6 
lonies with which to commence the 
I bought 4 colonies in 
box-hives, transferred them, and in- 
creased them to 21 colonies,by natural 
7 averaged 82 
‘ oney per ‘colony, 
nearly all in one-pound sections. Bees | 
They are 
all wintered on the summer stands. 
The winter has been favorable for 
White clover, and of course this looks 


On page 42, Mr. Hutchinson asks if 
have read Mr. Simmins’ book on the 
Now, look 
, do you call that a square 
on’t. 
ask you, have you tried sh 

0 
iswer your question, however, I have 
k and found it interest- 


Neither have I tried the non-swarm- 
ing hive invented by Jasper Hazen 
before you were out of dresses, or 
pee before you were born as a 

e-keeper; nor any of the non- 
swarming hives invented since. Iam 
so much of an old fogy that I must be 
fairly convinced that a thing will be 
successful before I try it. Of course 
I believe, and so do you, that a colony 
may be prevented from swarming, or 
even from having a desire to swarm ; 
as for example, taking away its br 
constantly, so as to keep it a mere 
nucleus ; but what we want is to te 
a strong colony booming right throug 
the entire season, working in sections 
without ever showing any inclination 
toswarm. That’s the chip — to 
aim at. Nothing would delight me 
more, than to come off second best in 
the fight; and I think it among the 

sibilities that we may yet master 
he problem; but for the present I 
want you to understand, Mr. H., that 
‘“‘ that chip ” lies in peaceful security 
on my shoulder ! 


Full of Information.—O. B. Bar- 
rows, Marshalltown,+o Iowa, on Jan. 
22, 1887, writes : 


I commenced keeping bees about 15 

ears ago, but I had a very discourag- 
ing time of it for several years. In 
the fall of 1884 I attended our State 
and County Fairs, and found I was 
away behind in apiculture. In Jan- 
uary, 1885, I sent for a sample copy of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and I 
got more information on modern bee- 
culture from that one copy than I had 
gotten in ten years before. I sub- 
scribed for it,and in the two years 
that I have been taking it I have 
never seen anything that I wanted to 
conceal from any one; and whether 
the market reports are published or 
not, I presume I shall continue to 
think it the best Bez JOURNAL in the 
world! It reaches me each Wednes- 
day before noon, and is read with 
great interest. 





Bee-Keeping in Nebraska.—D. M. 
Imlay, Seward,o. Nebr., on Dec. 22, 
1886, writes : 


There was only about half a crop of 
honey in this locality last season, 
while 25 miles west of here there was 
alarge crop. I began the season with 
78 colonies (nearly all in poor condi- 
tion), increased them to 128, and ob- 
tained about 4,000 pounds of extracted 
honey, 800 pounds of comb honey, and 
35 pounds of beeswax. The extracted 
honey will average about 9 cents per 
pound, and the comb honey about 15 
cents per pound, while beeswax brings 
25 cents per pound. I have kept bees 
since 1881, beginning in a small way. 
I have advanced a little in the busi- 


experience, return and correct m 
mistakes, I could make $2 where 


liar season. 


ness ; but if I could, with my present 


have made $1. The past was a pecu- 
Local showers during 
the summer made a very material 
difference in the honey crop. This is 
avery poor place to rear queens, as 
the honey-flow comes in the fall; but 


during the honey-flow, as it is so late 
that the bees begin to prepare for 
winter, and will not swarm unless 
they are a strong and have no 
room to store honey. There is plenty 
of goldenrod, but our bees seldom 
notice it; our crop is from heart’s- 
ease, buckwheat, and the late red 
clover bloom. My bees are in the 
cellar, and the only trouble seems to 
be to keep the temperature low 
enough ; it goes up to 50° with only 
the outside door shut. They make a 
low hum; should they be perfectly 
quiet ? 

[Regulate the temperature of the 
cellar so as to prevent restlessness.— 


A “low hum” shows happiness.—Ep.} 





Bees Removing Brood, etc.—L. M. 
Foster, Friend,o. Nebr., on Jan. 17, 
1887, writes : 

Concerning my query (No. 344), I 
also think that the trouble (bees car- 
rying out brood) was caused by the 
bees being determined to load the 
brood-chamber with honey. The col- 
onies mentioned were in 10-frame 
Langstroth and Simplicity hives, 
each of the hives having 9 frames 
almost entirely filled with brood. 
There was no lack of food,as some 
of my colonies had already stored 
several pounds of honey in the sur- 
plus boxes. I had 5 colonies, spring 
count, increased them to 11, and one 
absconded. I obtained 400 pounds of 
nice comb honey, notwithstanding 
the drouth. The most of our honey 
is obtained from heart’s-ease, or as 
some call it, black-heart. My bees 
are wintering well out-of-doors, with 
chaff cushions on the top stories, and 
a passage over the frames under the 
cushion. 





My Management of Bees.—J. R. 
Gailey, Avery,? lowa, on Jan. 21, 
1887, writes : 


My knowledge of bees is drawn 
mostly from observation and experi- 
ment. I used comb frames before 
the war, and one-pound sections in 
1867. I have had the best success 
with the Langstroth brood-chamber 
containing from 10 to 16 combs, with 
division -boards and the bottom-boards 
clamped on the lid with a2 or 3 inch 
rim. (Both can be dispensed with in 
tiering up the hives in the cellar for 
winter.). Lhave supers (with rabbet 
in the side-board of the hive dis- 
pensed with), slatted honey-board, 
and the hive with an additional story 
high enough to hold 44-inch sections, 
with a flange of light hoop-iron nailed 
on the lower outer edge to shut on the 
hive like a band-box. These hives 
can be tiered up to any desired 
height. I put en a super, spread a 
cloth over it, and as soon as it is 
pretty well filled with honey take it 
off, place an empty one in its place, 
and put it back to be finished. Seven 
and a half inches is too shallow for 
caps, as Only one case of sections can 
be placed under it at a time. I con- 
sider it important to give room in the 
honey season, without waiting for all 








%,but I have not tried his plan. 


we are not bothered with swarming 


the sections in one case to be finished. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Special Rotices, 











To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


$$$ — >< —_$___— 


Preserve your Papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





-—— + 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Bez JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub, 

EEE 

All New Subscriptions will begin with 

the year, and until further notice we will 


send the back numbers from January 1, 
unless otherwise ordered. 





- 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
«pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





—_- 


As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of * Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 





We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 








The American Bee Journal .......1 00.. 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 125.. 125) 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140} 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 170) 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 | 
Raye of Light......casséccee.. 150.. 135 

The 7 above-named papers .......5 25.. 450 | 

and Cook’s Manual................. 2 25.. 2.00 | 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.. 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 200 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”.. 1 50_, 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.. 150 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in orderto take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 


———_ 





System and Success. 


=” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages),............ $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





-_—~< + = 


More Premiums.—Mr. L. J. Diehl, of 
Butler, Ind., offers a colony of Italian bees 
as a present to the person sending to this 
office the largest club of subscribers for 
1887. The subscriptions may be sent in at 
any time before the first of May at our regu- 
lar club rates, and additions made as de- 
sired, but it must be stated that you are 
working for that premium, so that we can 
keep account of the subscriptions. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 


producers should get the Leaflets “ Why Ry 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. Home Market for Honey. Honey 





® To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 


foll 
itions 





Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 






pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine” HONEY.—St 

thing off in co 
and scatter them plentifully, and the regy} ming ond cr 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops g pirat Jb, sect 







and for ex 
Oe OeESW AX, 


Jan. 19. 


remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food an 

Medicine” are sold at the following prices; 
Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts, ; 

hundred, 32°30. Five hundred will be oat 
ostpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,009, 
n orders of 100 or more, we wil! print, if 









HONEY.—W 
tions, 10@12c. | 
cts. per Ib. les 
sic.; in 2-Ibs 





desired, on the cover-p hee nted by,” lec; buckwh 

ete. (giving the name and address of the bes is large, and di 

keeper who scatters them). BERSW AX. 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food Jan. Fr 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 4 

package of honey, wil) sell lots of it. HONEY.—1 

iat 13@14¢.; 2- 

“a : BEESWAX. 

an.21. BLA! 


VYucea Brushes are employed for m 
moving bees from the combs. They areg 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well! as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable, 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they ar 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
udd 1 cent each for postage 












HONEY.—F 
comb, 12%¢c. ; 
ad is offered 
BEES W AX. 


Jan. 22. 


HONEY.—V 
Nice comb br’ 

BEESW AX 
ood to choic 


Jan. 22, C.F. 










HONEY.—C 
13c.; second | 
hite 2-!bs.. 1 
BEESWAX 
Jan. 14. 








When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bu 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Ber JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00- 
direct to this office. It will pay any onet 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





HONEY.—\ 
26¢.; 2-1bs., 
tracted, in ba 
ges, 7@8c.; 
BEESW AX 
Jan. 19. 





















HONEY.—' 
s.; amber | 









Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Amo 
the Bees,” and the Bee JOURNAL for ont 
year, we will club for $1.50. 












HONEY.—" 
c., and Cor 
BEESW Ad 
Jan.10. SC 























HONEY.— 
2¢.; dark 1-| 
pts,; dark 2- 
Be.; durk, 4@ 
BEESW A) 


yan. 13. CLE! 


The Western World Guide and Hani 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information eve 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To aly 
one sending us two new subscribers beside 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we wil 
present a copy of this valuable book. 








HONEY.— 
sfor choice 
Gic. Ext 
ckages, \4 
in barrels, 4¢ 
BEESW A) 


Jan. 19, 


















Red La 





Do you Wanta Farm Account Book! 








It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





-—— 





The Report of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
uniform with that of last year. It will be 
sent postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 

We have also bound it up with last year’s, 
together with the History of the Society ; 
this we will mail for 40 cents. Or if you 
send us one new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will present 





and are in no way safe. 


you with a copy by mail. 








joney, size 
otten up 

upply the: 
or $1.00 ; : 
or $3.00; 
piarist pr: 


We have a few left, and make you 8 0" 
tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, 
printed on writing paper, ruled and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly Bez JoURNAL for a year and givé 
you both for $2. If you want it sent ly 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. 



















By Usin 
or this B 
bound and 
m the yea 
¥ cents, 

ear and t) 





The Convention History of Americ# 
with a full report of the proceedings of the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, aad 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one yeah 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


following are our very latest 
sitions for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


ey. —Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
HONE TA comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 
we Fe and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
pre y-Ib. sections, 10@12¢.; choice, 124@13c. No 
~ for extracted, and very little’for comb. 
R. A. BURNETT. 


7 AX,—22¢. t 
“ AX 161 South Water St. 


q 


NEW YORK. 
We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
12e.; in 2-lbs., 9@10¢.; off grades, 1 to 2 
Buckwheat, in 1-lb. sections, 8@ 
, 2-Ibs., 7@744c. Extracted, California. 5@ 
uckwheat, 4@44c. Supply of comb boney 
is | nd demand for all kinds is improving. 
* REESW AX.—21@23¢. 
McoCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Jan. 21. 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON, 
ONEY.—1-lb. packages of white clover honey 
BR 2-pounds at 11@12¢. Extracted, 5@7c. 
BEESW AX.—24 cts. per Ib. 
an.21. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—Few sales are reported. Best white 
comb, !12%c.; Fall comb honey, 10@1ic. Extrac- 
ited is offered for 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.— Firm at 23c. 

Jan. 22. M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 4@7c. per Ib. 
Jice comb brings 12@15c. per lb. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow. 
an.22. C.F.MuTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—Choice white, in 1-lb. sections, sells at 
3c.; second quality white, 12c.: dark 1-)bs., 1Mc.: 
hite 2-!bs.. 11@12c. Extracted,6c. Market dull. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
Jan. 14. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEBRB. 
HONEY.—We quote choice 1-Ib. sections at 12@ 
26c.; 2-Ibs., 11@12c. No call for dark. White ex- 
acted, in barrels and kegs, 6@64¢c.; in small pack- 
ges, 7@8c.; durk, in barrels and kegs,5@5}¢c. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: Comb, extra white, 12@13 
s.; umber to white, 84@11. Extracted, white, 
4@4\c.; amber and candied, 34@4c. Trade is 


quiet. 
0. B. SMITH & CO., 453 Front 8t. 


Jan. 10. 

HONEY.—We quote good to choice extracted at 
i4c..and comb honey firm at 8@12c. 

BEESW AX.—Active at 18@2Ic, 

an.10. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


KANBAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote white clover 1-pounds at 
12c.; dark 1-ibs., 8@10c.; white clover 2-lbs., 10@11 
C Woe t Extracted, white clover, 
Be.; durk, 4 S5c.; white sage, 5@5}¢c.; amber,4}4@5. 

BEESWAX nee eee 
yan. 13. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12¢.; latter price 
sfor choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in No, 1 
ackages, 4 advance on above prices. Extracted 
n barrels. 4@5.; in cans,5@6c. Market duil. 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 21c. for prime. 


Jan. 19, D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


Jan. 19. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
potten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
upply them at the following prices: 100 
or $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
or $2.00; all with name: and address of 
Piarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








By Using the Binder made expressly 
or this Bex JOURNAL, all can have them 
pound and ready for examination every day 
m the year. We have reduced the price to 

¥ cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
ear and the binder for $1.50. 





E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertisi 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts vertise- 
ments in 1 first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
jower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. yy 


free. 
Advertisements. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
2” Ninth annua) Catalogue now ready. 
Sct! PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


URE Italians. Tested Queens, June, 1.25 each. 
$i28doz. Full eotony, tested queen,J une,$6. 
5SAly O. N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mo. 


BEEBE or =** Guide, Memoranda & 
Catalogue for 1887 Free. Reduced 


Fupeee-Ses. Nysewander, DesMoines, Iowa. 


i887. BEES. 1887. 


Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 
FOR SALE. 
¢@™ Send for Price List to 


5C3t 8S. D.McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


CAN YOU RESIST THIS ? 


HE BEAUTIFUL, instructive and 
amusing CHROMO CARD, designed 
especially for Bee-Keepers. It has a decided 
happy effect wherever shown. This CARD 
will not be thrown away. When the articles 
represented upon it are explained, the story 
will be repeated many times, Sans poe 
pe and extending your reputation. es, 
lowers, Children and Implements 
elegantly printed in eight colors. 
Sample package, 10 cts.—One sample and 
Price List of some old things, some new 
things, and all to profitably aid bee-keepers. 
Address, J. H. MARTIN, 
HARTFORD, N. Y. 


Queens. BEES, (eens. 


Y ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
cannot be excelled in BEAUTY and 
WORKING QUALITIES. (2 I makea 
specialty of Rearing FINE BEES and 
QUEENS. 


Prices Reduced for 1887, 


, Be sure to send for my NEW Catalogue 
before buying. Address 


5D38t FRANK A. EATON, Bluffton, 0. 


200 COLONIE 


Choice ITALIAN and ALBINO BEES 


FOR SALE AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Also a full line of 


Bee Keepers’Supplies 


OMB FOUNDATION from Choice, 
Select, Yellow BEESWAX a Specialty, 
at very low rates, both wholesale and retail. 
Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual 
Catalogue before purchasing. 
Address, WILLIAM W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Mass. 


Mention this paper when writing. 


Agent, 
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WHOLESALESBRETAL Le 
ETLewis *SLE2° 
OHnic 
except for bees and queens. 
Bee -Keepers’ Supplies 
p 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Beeswax. A. F. STAUFFER 
3Dtf STERLING, ILLS. 
tail.—E. 8. Hildemann, Ashippun, Wis. 
51-2-5 
WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5. 
6 If you want Nice, Bright Queens, the 
could be seen working on Red Clover at 
any time within the last two years, send for 
Friends, if you are in any way interested in 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in 
with a descriptive peice tat ¢ =e latest im —- 
Foundation, Section oy Ho: : oh 
Simply ~~ b*. 4 
2 
10 per cent. Reduction 
Send for Crowley’s Price List before purchasing 
faction guaranteed, the principle of business. 
Breeder of High-Class Poultry. 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 
BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap. 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro: 
and a at deal of other 
work. This winter we have 


All orders filled the day they are received, 
LD6t 
OF ALL KINDS, 
Send for Price List. Cash ly for 
co. 
A LSIKE & White Clover Seed. Wholesale an@ 
1887. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1887, 
progeny of which are good workers, and 
my Circular. J.T. WiLL ° 
ictf NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 
We will with pleasure send a sample cup at the 
Iture, 
ments in 
oney Boxes,al! books 
, to 
A. L. ROOT, Medina, Qhio. 
anything, from the hives to the occupants. Satis- 
BF. J. CROWLEY, 

Read what J.I. PARENT,of 
bined Machines, !ast winter, 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
double the amount of bee- 


expec 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Free. Address, W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


OOK HERE !—We make the only Buckeye 
V-Groove One-Piece SECTIONS in America, to 
order—any size. Also, the Scientific Bee-Hive, and 
all other Supplies used by eepers. For Price 
. rameeee J.B. MURRAY, ADA, 0O. 
2C6t 
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What Mr. Beyer says:,::5:s: 


best thanks for the splendid seeds received from your firm 

It would be arather lengthy list if I should name all, but 
willsay thatamongst38 first, and 3 second premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and 
Southerr Michigan, 28 first premiums were for vege- 
tables raised from your seeds. What firm can beat 


é this?” Avavust BEYER, So. Bend, Ind 


Seed of this quality I am now ready to sell to every one 
who tills a farm or plants a garden, sending them FREE my 
egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, for 1887. Old customers 






potato. 


need not write for it. 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


I catalogue this season the native wild 





A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
E: rience, who has for 8 years made the 
uction of Honey his Baclusive 

Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS, G. NEW) AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, TLL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 

The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 


Bree JOURNAL, one year, for $3.00. 


Pa CUMPEREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 


Aa SPECIFIC No. OO 


he only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes. 

$1 per vial, or § vials and large vial powder, for $5. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
45A12t 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptom ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’steeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il 


for my New Book—“A 
Send 15 Cents Year p Mt the Bees;”’ 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER 
20Atf MARENGO, I b 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 20Qc. per Ib., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
hould always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NON Seauuins BEE-HIVES, 
a3 


























Most practical for surplus honey 

in the World. Excellent for rear- 

eens ; also for Increase, when desired. 
cents for Circulars. bd 

OR W. CLOUGH, GENESEO, ILLS. 


ing 


PRIZES! 


RE offered by the Magazine, to the 
Subscribers who obtain the largest 
amount of Comb Honey during 1887. Write 
for particulars. THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
MAGAZINE, 25 cents per Year. 
1Atf BARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
(Mention this JOURNAL.) 























923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
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Th NEW Heddon by 


We have made arrangements wi 4 
inventor by which we shall make and s, ng 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at who, ‘ 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat, . 


It is absolutely essential to order one 
nailed hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat tegether correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling 
these hives, inthe flat, we make 6 different ea 
binations, so that our customers may make 
selection from the sample nailed hive, wi : 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the differen 
kinds will be known by the following numbers - 
Neo. 1 consists of the stand, bottom- 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 at 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each, 
No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition 
one curpias cate See eeeia bat sections without 
separators—interc nD 
Price, ®2.00 each. nn 
No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with two 
ries as therein described. Price, $2.50 & i 
No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story eee sections in wide | 
fremes we, ee tors, ot th can be reversed, 
nverted, an rchan e@ same as brood | 
cnambers. Price, $2.30 each. ” { 
No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surpiy 
arrangements as therein described. Price, $3.06, 
No. 6 contains all the parts as descri 
sample nailed hive. Price, $8.75 — == 
Those desiring the hives without the stand, honey. 
board or sections, may make the following dedue 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents: 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, y 
the case may be, at 4g cent each, respectively, 
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Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | , Wo will. 4!s0 make the following deductions wehbe 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. ey — ‘hed gh 4 a eee ith a “hot 
5 7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. gaged in try 
Muth’s Honey Extractor, |..72°!4s ¢ NEwaan « son, B=," : 
} | 923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL ome es | 
. stissue oO 
Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, shine heath 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. A short item 
For Circulars. apply to JESSIE est-End Bul 
CHAS. F. MUTH «& SON, yf as an establi 
Freeman & Central Ave. - CINCINNATI, 0. Pill rnb gh. de wnyprs are Jems ona 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers supply plants to the trade. It is the bove city, to 
most remarkable new fruit of the age. he editor of 
EXCELSIOR Send for particulars and colored plate; 0 mistake ab 
also for copy of Green's Fruit Grower, umber. Wh 
and our illustrated Fruit Catalogue. aid it was a f 
HONEY EXTRACTORS vs sctsons scare. |B: 
You can make money selling our trees, man who m 
and get your own trees free. Green's nd it happen 
In answer to frequent inquiries Guide to Grape Culture, 25c. Green's Iso put up ve 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 Guide to Strawberry Culture, 25 cents. he sewing-t 
Langstroth frames, we have con- Green’s Fruit Grower, 50c. per year, nore 
cluded to adopt these two new | HM and Green's ‘How to Propagate and 
San of the same wine ed sees | fm Grow Fruit,” 50c., all to one address The persist 
the2frame, The4 frame basket for 50c. Green's Tree Agent's Guide,  praise-wo1 
is in the larger can, with the cone 15e. Green’s Books, (3) combined with ing. but wl 
o nee See aor the basket s colored plates, gilt cover, 75 cents. ~ me “a 
5 room un- reen’s Descriptive Catalogue, with 5 lley 8, by 
acy Te will boaoephece colored plates and two back copies of nee, is very 
My with covers, and in every way Fruit Grower, 10c. Address, ill always 
entical, except in size, with the GREEN’S NURSERY CO ins!” 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which - WY mains | 
intended for any size of frame. - 4A5t ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
og with the $8.00 Ex- “ny 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead@ The Bee 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- Ri 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and Richardson, 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. BEE JOURNA 
For 2 American fram 2s, 13x13 inches......... e suit 
For2Langstroth “ eee - 00 , , be 
For3 “  joxig  “* "10 00 ~ paamey 6 ie 
Vor 4 " sisi ™ oe 1oxi8 ae *14 00 FLORAL GUIDE. d nion pays « 
Fors “ yee 3x20 ' "12 0 tazSen ae See fr above, wi pow halt. 
For4 “ * SER Oe caonen 16 00 | can be deducted from ’ This is an 
THOS. &. NEWMAN & SON, JAMES VICK, o MEE dacke 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ROCHESTER, N. Y. ay as to sh 
ttacked wit 
5 ‘ 
Vandervort Foundation Mill Boe-Keepers” Sumy sf 
on e of all kings kept in stock, ethess 
at low rates. 
6 Inch, Price, $20.00. THE QUINBY SMOKEB ne name of 
It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for orresponde 
comb honey. For Sale by a specialty. is Dournal ” 
Send for Illustrated Price- ol 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, w. E. CLARK, bis office. 
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Successor to L. C. Root, 
Oriskany, Oneida Co., N.¥. 
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and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 








